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PORTRAIT OF VANDYKE, 


I. 
To the commencement of the reign of Charles the First 
all lovers of art and literature look with joy, and to the con- 
clusion with sorrow. His spirit was lofty, his discernment 
great, his taste refined, and his nature generous. The purity 
of his court, and the dignity of his manners, were Is for 
other nations. Into his palaces he introduced works of art 
of the first merit, and to his friendship men of talents and 
attainments. He filled his cabinets and his galleries with 
all the works of genius which he could procure in other 
countries or in his own, He encouraged merit of the first 
Vui. XXIII, 





order. Inigo Jones was his architect, and Vandyke was his 
painter.—CunnincHaM. 

Vandyke seems to belong to England. He lived in 
England, and preserved to us the raits of many of 
the eminent persons “ who embellished or embroiled the 
most unfortunate of English reigns ;” and the true way 
to estimate his great merit, (says the writer just quoted, ) 
is to take up Clarendon, and while we read the historian’s 
charaeters of the chiefs of his time, compare them with 
the heads of the painter: there is a —_ a 
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between them, which shows that the artist had some- 
thing more than outward shape in his mind when he 
painted portraits. The heads of King Charles, Laud, 
Villiers, Strafford, Newcastle, Pembroke, Percy, Hay, 
Cottington, Richmond, Arundel, Derby, Goring, Rupert, 
Maurice, Digby, Hamilton, Montrose, Falkland, Lind- 
say, Warwick, and others, will be found to correspond 
in no small degree with the notions awakened by 
Clarendor in his all but living descriptions. 

Anthony Vandyke was born at Antwerp, in the year 
1599. Of his parents little is known, more than that 
his father was a painter on glass, and his mother 
obtained some celebrity for her ingenuity in embroider- 
ing landscapes and figures. His commencement in 
the art was under Van Baelen, a fellow pupil with 
Rubens, when the latter was in the school of Adam 
Van Oordt. With this master he remained probably 
about two years; during which time he acquired suffi- 
cient knowledge of the art to appreciate the superior 
merits of the works of Rubens, into whose school he 
obtained entrance in the year 1615. His previous 
knowledge in painting facilitated his progress, and ren- 
dered his pencil immediately available to his new master, 
whose intelligent lessons soon opened to the comprehen- 
sive mind of his scholar a simple system in the science 
of painting. When this is once acquired, the passage to 
a free exercise of genius is clear, and the hand readily 
executes that which the mind creates. During a period 
of nearly five years, Vandyke was actively engaged on 
the numerous large pictures which were executed for 
Maria de Medicis, the Jesuits’ Church at Antwerp, and 
other public buildings; and ultimately become so accom- 
plished an adept in imitating the style and colouring of 
his master, that he attained a pre-eminence among his 
fellow students. This superiority was unanimously 
acknowledged by their selecting him to restore an injury 
which they had accidentally done to a newly painted 
picture of Rubens one evening when he was out for 
his accustomed ride, His painting room was, as usual, 
locked up, under the care of a confidential domestic, whom 
the students were in the habit of bribing, to admit them 
into their master’s attelier, in order to witness his pro- 
cesses from the commencement to the finish of his works. 
At the time referred to in this anecdote Rubens was 
engaged in his celebrated picture of the Descent from 
the Cross, and the curiosity of his pupils was more par- 
ticularly excited, and as they pressed forward to examine 
the work, one Diepenbeck, pushed by a fellow-student, 
fell against the picture, and effaced an essential part of 
it, the face of the Virgin and the arm of Mary Magdalen, 
which had just been finished. Every one was greatly 
alarmed: the dread of their master’s displeasure and 
consequent dismissal from his school, was the prevalent 
feeling, when John Van Hoeck proposed, as they had 
yet three hours of day-light, that the ablest of them 
should immediately undertake to repair the damage, and 
named Vandyke as the most likely to succeed. Every 
one applauded the nomination, and Vandyke, apprehen- 
sive of the consequences, was prevailed on to undertake 
the office, though despairing of success. On the follow- 
ing morning, Rubens entered his painting room followed 
by his disciples, and regarding the picture, he pointed 
to the part repaired, observing, “ There is a head and an 
arm that are by no means the worst of what I did 
yesterday;” and though on approaching nearer to the 
picture he discovered the work of another hand, yet he 
was so satisfied with what had been done that he did not 
think proper to change it. 

It has been asserted by some writers that this circum- 
stance, and the growing ability of Vandyke, alarmed the 
jealousy of his instructor, who advised him to renounce 
historical subjects, and devote himself to portrait paint- 
ing, in which branch he had already discovered unusual 
ability. But this calumny, as Bryan remarks, is easily 
refuted hy the established generosity and liberality of 
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Rubens, and a refereti¢e to facts. If Rubens had really 
been jealous of the uncommon powers of his disciple, it 
is not probable that he would have promoted them by 
recommending him to visit Italy, where he had himself 
studied with so much advantage. He even assisted the 
desired object in the kindest manner by making him 
several considerable presents, and furnishing him with 
letters of introduction. In return for these favours, the 
scholar testified his. gratitude by the gift of two pictures 
painted by himself: the subjects were “Christ betrayed 
in the Garden” and an “Ecce Homo.” He commenced 
his journey to Italy in 1620, but had not proceeded 
farther than Brussels when he was detained at the village 


of Sevelthem, a few miles from that city, where he 


painted two pictures for the village church. It is 
uncertain how long he’ would have remained here, but 
for the friendly conduct of Rubens, who went there 
expressly to urge his instant departure. 

On his arrival at Venice the charms of the great works 
of Titian, Veronese, and other distinguished masters of 
this school, made a deep impression upon his mind, 
and excited in him the warmest enthusiasm, under the 
influence of which he persevered so ardently in his 
studies, that he soon lost much of his Flemish manner, 
and acquired a style more elevated and refined, united to 
colouring as rich and mellow as the works he saw around 
him. Whatever disposition he may have had for histo- 
rical painting, his studies in this department must have 
been frequently interrupted by applications for portraits. 
He therefore devoted his leisure hours chiefly to copying 
several of the finest pictures by Venetian painters, the 
happy result of which occupation of his time is evident 
in his subsequent productions. 

The excellence of his portraits soon extended his fame 
to the neighbouring cities, and procured him the patronage 
of many distinguished persons, and also invitations from 
Turin and Genoa. The latter city, then celebrated for 
its magnificent palaces and the opulence of its inhabitants, 
particularly attracted the attention of our artist, and pro- 
mised him a rich supply for his pencil:—therefore, on 
quitting Venice, he took up his residence in Genoa, 
where he remained with little intermission upwards of 
three years; and even this term would scarcely have: 
sufficed for the astonishing number of portraits and: 
other works which he exeeuted there, had he not pos-~ 
sessed great facility of touch, as well as of seizing the air 
and manner of his sitters. It was at this period that he 
painted that interesting series of portraits of artists and 
other celebrated characters, so well known by the 
engravings : yet, notwithstanding the prodigious number 
of pictures which came from his easel, he is said to have 
complained to his master and friend, Rubens, that with 
all his industry, his pencil did not procure him sufficient 
for his support. There were living at that time several 
painters of eminent abilities, whose united productions 
must have been so considerable, that their value might 
have fallen below a fair remunerating price; and if, in 
addition to this, the overwhelming influence of Rubens 
be considered, it is possible than Vandyke might have 
experienced the insufficiency of his income, especially if 
the prodigality of which he is accused be correct. 

From Genoa he proceeded to Rome, where he was 
introduced to Cardinal Bentivoglio, who had been nuncio 
from the pope into Flanders, and to whom his talents 
were already known. His admirable portrait of that 
eminent prelate was long an ornament of the gallery of 
Florence. The opposition which Vandyke experienced 
from native artists disgusted him with Rome, and he 
returned to Genoa, where his reception was always flat- 
tering and employment constant. While at Genoa he was 
invited to Palermo, whither he went, and painted the por- 
trait of Philibert, Prince of Savoy, the Viceroy of Sicily, 
and was engaged in several commissions for the court, 
when the breaking out of the plague obliged him to leave 
Palermo, and he soon afterwards returned to Flanders. 
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The promising genius Vanayxe nad. displayed before 
his visit to Italy, and his subsequent reputation, excited 
a curiosity in his countrymen, to witness his productions. 
He appears, however, to have remained some time 
without employment, if we may judge from the following 
anecdote. Soon after his return he accidentally met 
with Teniers, who politely accosted him, and asked him 
whether he had had much to do since his return from 
Italy. “ What business think you can I have had time 
to do ?” replied Vandyke, “I am only just arrived here; 
would you believe, that I offered that fat brewer who 
just passed by us, to draw his picture for two pistoles, 
and the looby laughed in my face, saying it was too 
dear? I assure you that if the cards do not turn up 
better, I shall make no long stay at Brussels.” But the 
success which always sooner or later accompanies merit 
was not slow to attend him. Having been commissioned 
to paint a picture for the church of the Augustines, his 
production was openly and warmly extolled by Rubens. 
This picture in modern times has been declared ineffective 
from the want of a sufficient mass of light, and curiously 
enough in the picture as originally painted, the drapery 
of St. Augustine was white, and with the two angels 
who support him formed one mass of light; but the 
ignorance of the monks obliged Vandyke to alter the 
dress of their patron saint from white to black, and the 
painter was reluctantly obliged to submit to so morti- 
fying a dilemma, before he could obtain payment for 
the picture. 

He now had numerous commissions for the public 
edifices at Antwerp, Brussels, Mechlin, and Ghent; but 
one of his most admired performances was the Cruci- 
fixion, painted for the church of the Recollets at Mechlin, 
which in the opinion of Sir Joshua Reynolds may be 
considered as one of the finest pictures in the world, 
and gives the highest idea of Vandyke’s powers, as it 
shows that he had truly a genius for history painting, if 
he had not been taken off by portraits. 

But the success of Vandyke roused the envy and 
jealousy of his contemporaries, especially those who had 
been his fellow students; they were indefatigable in their 
endeavours to revile and calumniate his works: he was 
even declared by the canons of the collegiate church at 
Courtray, for whom he had painted one of his finest 
works, to be a miserable dauber ; so that, wearied and 
disgusted, he readily accepted an invitation from Frede- 
rick, Prince of Orange, to visit the Hague, where he 
painted the portraits of the prince and those of his family, 
and the principal persons of the court. He is even said 
to have borrowed a small sum of money from Teniers, 
aad to have visited England in 1629, in hopes of exciting 
the notice of Charles I., that most liberal patron of the 
arts; and to have lodged some time with his countryman 
Geldorp, hoping to be introduced to the king, but being 
disappointed in his expectations he departed full of 
chagrin. He then went to try his fortune at Paris, on 
which occasion he painted several portraits, but not 
meeting with sufficient encouragement he returned to 
Antwerp. His next visit to England was made under 
more auspicious circumstances. 
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EASY LESSONS ON REASONING. 
Lesson XV. 
Part IL 


§ 7. Division, in the sense in which we are nere 
speaking of it, (the figurative) is evidently the reverse 
process to “ Generalization.” (See Lesson VII. § 4) 
For as, in generalizing, you proceed by laying aside the 
differences between several things, and abstracting that 
which is common to them, so as to denote them,—all and 
each,—by one Common-term, so, in dividing, you proceed 
by adding on the differences, so as to distinguish each by 
a separate term. 

When you take any Common-term to be divided and 
subdivided, for any purpose you -have in hand,—as, the 
Term “ Animal” in a work on Zoology—that Term is 
called your “Summum [highest] genus,” the several 
Species into which you proceed to divide it, and which 
are afterwards divided each into other Species, are called, 
each of them a “Subaltern” Species or -Genus; being, 
each, a Species in relation to that which can be predi- 
cated of it, and a Genus, in relation to the Species of 
which it can be predicated. 

Thus, “Iron-ore” (in the example lately given) is a 
Subaltern Species, or Genus, in relation to ‘‘ Mineral” 
and to “ Magnet” respectively. 

Any Species that is “ not made a Genus of any lower 
Species” in the division you happen to be engaged in,— 
or, in other words, which is not regarded as any further 
divisible except into individuals,—is usually called (by the 
Latin name) “infima Species ;” that is, the *‘ Jowest Species. 

“ Proximum Genus’ is a technical name often used to 
denote the “ Genus-next-above” [or “ nearest,”] the 
Species you may be speaking of: as “Iron ore” would 
be the “nearest” [proximum] Genus, of Magnet; and 
“Mineral” would be its more remote Genus; that is, the 
Genus of tts Genus. 

§ 8. It is usual when a long and complex course of 
Division is to be stated, to draw it out, for the sake of 
clearness and brevity, in a form like that of a genealogi- 
cal “ Tree.” And by carefully examining any specimen 
of such a “ Tree” (going over it repeatedly, and compa- 
ring each portion of it with the explanations above 
given) you will be able perfectly to fix in your mind the 
technical terms we have been explaining. 

Take for instance as a “Summum-genus” the mathe- 
matical-term 

S Plane-cuperficial-figure” 





Mixed Figure Rectilinear Figure Curvilinear Figure 


(of Rect. and Curv.) 


Triaugle Quadrilateral, &c. Circle Ellipse, &e. 

Such a “ Tree of division” the Student may easily fill 
up for himself. And the employment of such a form 
will be found exceedingly useful in obtaining clear views 
in any study you are engaged in. 

For instance, in the one we have been now occupied 
with, take for a Summum-Genus, “ Expression;” (i. e. 
“ expression-in-language” of any such mental-operation 
as those formerly noticed) you may then exhibit, thus, 
the division and subdivision of— 
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hie 
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§ 9. The rules for dividing correctly, are, 

i. That the Whole [or Genus-to-be-divided] be 
exactly equal to all the Parts [or Members] together. 
Nothing therefore must be included of which the Genus 
can not be (affirmatively) predicated ;—nothing excluded, 
of which it can. 

ii. The Members [Parts] must be “contradistin- 
guished,” (or, as some writers express it, “ opposed”) 
and not include one another; which they will do if you 
mix up together #wo or more kinds of division, made, by 
introducing several distinct classes of differences. 

Thus, if you were to divide “ Books” into “ ancient, 
Modern, Latin, French, English, Quarto, Octavo, 
Poems, Histories,” &c., (whereof a “modern-book” might 
be “ French,” or “ English,”—a “ Poem,” or a “ History,” 
&e., a “ Quarto-book,” “ancient” or “ modern,” &c.) you 
would be mixing together four different kinds of divi- 
sions of Books; according to their Age, Language, Size, 
and Subject. 

And there are what are called Cross-divisions ; (be- 
cause they run across each other, like vertical and hori- 
zontal sections of anything) being divisions formed 
according to “distinct classes of Differences;” or, in 
other words, “‘ on several distinct principles of division.” 

It is a useful practical rule, whenever you find a dis- 
cussion of any subject very perplexing, and seemingly 
confused, to examine whether some “Cross-division ” has 
not crept in unobserved. For this is very apt to take 
place; (tho’ of course such a glaring instance as that in 
the above example could not occur in practice) and there 
is no more fruitful source of indistinctness and confusion 
of thought. 

When you have occasion to divide anything in several 
different ways,—that is, “on several principles-of-divi- 
sion "—you should take care to state distinctly how many 
divisions you are making, and on what principle each 
proceeds, 

For instance, in the “ Tree” above given, it is stated, 
that “ Propositions” are divided in different ways, 
“according to” this and that, &c. And thus the per- 
plexity of Cross-division is avoided. 

$ 10. iiily. A Division should not be “ arbitrary; ” 
that is, its Members should be distinguished from each 
other by “ Differences” (See above § 7) either expressed 
or readily understood; instead of being set apart from 
each other at random, or without any sufficient ground. 
For instance if any one should divide “coins” into 
“gold-coins,” “silver,” and “copper,” the ground of 
this distinction would be intelligible: but if he should in 
proceeding to subdivide silver-coin, distinguish as two 
branches, on the one side, “ shillings,” and on the other 
* all silver-coins excepé shillings,” this would be an ardi- 
trary Division. (See below § 13.) 

ivly. A Division should be clearly arranged as to its 
Members: that is there should be as much subdivision as 
the oceasion may require; and not a mere catalogue of 
the “ lowest-Species,” omitting intermediate classes [ sub- 
altern” | between these and the “ highest-genus:” nor 
again an intermixture of the “ subaltern,” and “ lowest- 
species,” so as to have, in any two branches of the 
division, Species contradistinguished and placed opposite, 
of which the one ought naturally to be placed higher up 
[nearer the “Summum "] and the other, lower down in 
the Tree. 

For instance, to divide “‘ plane-figure” at once, into 
“ equilateral-triangles, squares, circles, ellipses,” &c., or 
again “vegetable,” into “ Elms, pear-trees, turnips, mush- 
rooms,” &c., or again to divide “Animal” into “ Birds, 
Fishes, Reptiles, Horses, Lions,” &c. would be a trans- 
gression of this rule. 

And observe that, (as was formerly remarked) altho’ 
such glaring cases as are given by way of examples, 
could not occur in practice, errors precisely correspond- 
mg to them, may, and often do occur; and produce 
much confusion of thought and error. 
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= When you state the Genus that any Species 
belongs to, together with the Difference that constitutes 
it, [“ characterizes” it, so as to separate it from the 
rest) you are said to give a “ Definition of that species. 

As, “the Magnet,” (meaning, a natural-magnet) is 
defined “an iron-ore, having an attraction for iron:” a 
“ Triangle,” a “ three-sided figure:” a “ Proposition,” 
“an indicative” [affirming or denying] “Sentence.” 
“ jron-ore”—* Figure”—“ Sentence,” are evidently each 
the Genus, in these definitions respectively; and the other 
part, the Difference. 

This is accounted the most perfect and proper kind of 
Definition. And the two portions of which it consists— 
the “Genus” and the “ Difference” are called techni- 
cally the “ metaphysical parts:” as not being two real 
parts into which any individual-object can be actually 
divided, but only different views taken [or notions 
formed] of a Class of objects, by our mind. 

What is called a “ physical-definition” is made by an 
enumeration of such parts of some object as are actu- 
ally separable; such as are the three sides of any 
Triangle ;—the Subject, Predicate, and Copula of a Pro- 
position ;—the root, trunk, branches, bark &c. of a 
Tree; &c. 

A Definition which proceeds by enumerating several 
Properties,—or—in the case of an Individual—Jnsepar- 
able-uccidents, is called a “ Description ;” or, according to 
some writers, an ** Accidental-Definition.” 

It is evident that an Individual can be defined only 
by a Description; that is by stating the Species and 
(not “ Properties ;” since they belong to all the indi- 
viduals of the Species; but) the Jnseparable-accidents. 
As t. Alexander the Great” would be described as 

Sp. 


“a King”. - “of Macedon who subdued Persia;” “ Paris,” 
s 


P- 
“ The capital. . City. . .of France.” 

$ 11. Definitions have also been distinguished— 
according to the object designed to be effected by each,— 
into “ Nominal” and “ Real.” 

A Nominal-definition is usually described as being one 
which explains merely the meaning of the word defined ; 
and a Real-definition, that which explains the nature of 
the thing signified by that word. 

Now it may naturally occur to you to ask, are not 
these (at least, in defining a Common-term) the same 
thing ? Since the object of our thoughts when we em- 
ploy a Common-term, is, (see above Lesson VII. § 7,) 
—not any such really-existing-thing as those imaginary 
abstract-ideas some speak of, but,—the Term itself, 
regarded as a “ Sign” &c. as was formerly explained. 

And in many cases accordingly, the “ Nominal ” and 
the “ Real” Definition do coincide. But by a Nominal-de- 
finition is meant, (strictly speaking) one which expresses 
exactly what the Name itself conveys to every-one who 
understands that name: and nothing beyond this. And 
any Definition may be called (in a greater or less degree) 
a Real-definition which explains anything—more or less, 
—beyond what is necessarily implied in the Name itself. 

Thus, any one who gives such an account of some one 
of the “metals” for instance, or of the “Sun” as 
modern researches would enable him to give, would be 
advancing beyond a mere Nominal-definition ; since, in 
this latter,—the mere explanation of the words “ iron’ 
or “ sun”—we, and our ancestors 500 years ago, would 
coincide; since both they and we use those words in the 
same sense; though they knew much less than we do, 
of the nature of those things. 

In the case of strictly-scientific-terms, the Nominal 
and the Real-definition may be regarded as coinciding. 
Thus, the mathematical-definition of a Circle, may be 
considered as strictly “ Nominal,” inasmuch as it denotes 
precisely the same as the word “ Circle,” and nothing 
beyond; every name being (in Mathematics) regarded 
as merely the “ definition abridged.” And again, it may 
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be regarded as so far a “ Real-definition,” that it conveys 
all that can belong to the thing spoken of, since there can 
be no property of a Circle that is not in fact implied in 
the definition of a Circle ;—or, which is the same thing, 
in the name, “Circle.” It is therefore as much ofa 
real-definition as can, conceivably, be given, of a Circle. 

And so, with other scientific-terms. In respect of 
these, in short, the meaning of the name, and the nature 
of the thing, are one and the same. 

And accordingly, in Mathematics, the Definitions are 
the Principles from which our reasonings set out. 

On the other hand, since a “diamond” or a “planet” 
or “asheep” &c. have, each of them (that is, each 
individual of any such Species) a real, actual existence 
in nature, independently of our thoughts, any of these 
may possess attributes not implied in the meaning we 
attach to the name; and which are to be discovered by 
observations and experiments. 

13. What we are concerned with at present is 
“ Nominal-definition ;” it being important, with a view to 
Reasoning, to ascertain the exact sense in which each 
Term is employed, and especially, to guard against any 
ambiguity in the Middle-term of any Argument. 

The Rules [or cautions] commonly laid down in 
various treatises for framing a Definition, are ver 
obvious: namely i. That a Definition should be “ ade- 
quate ;” i.e. comprehending neither more, nor less, than 
the Term to be defined. 

For instance if, in a definition of “ Money” you 
should specify its being “ made of metal,” that would be 
too narrow, as excluding the shells used as money in 
some parts of Africa: if again you should define it as 
an “article of value given in exchange for something 
else,” that would be too wide, as it would include things 
exchanged by darter; as when a shoemaker who wants 
coals, makes an exchange with a collier who wants 
shoes*. 

And observe, that such a defect in a Definition can- 
not be remedied by making an arbitrary exception; 
(such as was alluded to above §9) as if for instance 
(and it is an instance which actually occurred) a person 
should give such a Definition of “Capital” as should 
include (which he did not mean to do) “Land;” and 
should then propose to remedy this by defining “ Capital,” 
any “ property of such and such a description, except 
Land.’ 


ii. The other caution usually given, is, that a Defini- 
tion should be clearer than the Term defined: clearer, 
that is, to the persons you are speaking to: since that 
may be obscure to one man, which is intelligible to 
another. 

And this rule evidently includes (what some give as a 
iiird rule) a caution against excessive prolixity, excessive 
brevity, and ambiguous language. 


* See Lesson I. on Money Matters, 





ON THE SWAN. 

Brxotp! the mantling spirit of reserve 
Fashions his neck into a goodly curve; 
An arch thrown back between luxuriant wings 
Of whitest garniture, like fir-tree boughs 
To which, on some unruffled morning, clings 
A flaky weight of Winter’s purest snows ! 

Behold !—as with a gushing impulse heaves 
That downy prow, and softly cleaves 
The mirror of the crystal flood, 
Vanish inverted hill, and shadowy wood, 
And pendant rocks, where’er, in gliding state, 
Winds the mute creature—Worpswortu. 


May alone of all created beings has the power and the per- 


mission to sink beneath his rank in the great scale of 
animated nature, and he alone ought to suffer the penalty. 
* Man alone 
Framed for a better state, but fallen—dissents, 
And heedless of his destined height asserts ~ 
Reason’s proud privilege, to be unblest.”. 
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SKETCHES OF IRISH MANNERS 
AND CUSTOMS. 


X. 


ENGLISH people have a general notion of the wonders 
of the Giants’ Causeway, but not the least of the adjacent 
coast. To scientific persons the geological structure is 
of course well known ; and a few artists and tourists are 
familiar with the magnificence of the scenery, but by the 
pom gird of my countrymen and women the grandeur 
and beauty of the noble promontory of Fairhead is as 
unsuspected as the cliffs and rocks that may be discovered 
by our Antarctic voyagers. 

I will try if I can excite in them any desire to expe- 
rience the delight I felt when I first stood upon the 
summit of Fairhead and gazed upon the glorious scene 
around me. I certainly then understood “the almost 
drunkenness of heart” that Byron’s Selim describes, 
and probably appeared quite ridiculous in my raptures 
to the more sedate friends around me, some of whom 
were residents in the vicinity; and though I never will 
admit that any real beauty, any beauty of God’s bestow- 
ing, loses its charm by frequent viewing, still there was 
a soberness in their admiration, and of course an absence 
of all surprise, which must have made the capers I could 
not help performing sufficiently absurd. 

It was a bright, beautiful day in May, with a strong 
breeze, which had lashed up too much sea for our 
getting into a boat, and seeing the columns from the 
water, which is the very best way, but not often practi- 
cable ; however, I could regret nothing. The fine white- 
crested waves rolled in oad total upon the shore with 
a noble peal. Cantyre looked as if I could have made a 
stepping-stone of Rathlin, and been over in a trice. 
Goatfield reared his three beautiful peaks. Many moun- 
tains in Arran and Ayrshire red out; Ailsa and the 
Galloway coast melted away in the east; Isla stretched 
away in many a headland on the north, and over all rose 
Jura: all the forms were beautiful, all the tints were 
lovely, and there was that gay, sparkling air over every 
thing, that it looked as if it was one of nature’s fétee 
days; I am sure it was one to me. 

was so bewitched with the distant lands, and with 
making out the heights above the Causeway, and so 
amused with the odd little horseshoe-like island of 
Rathlin, looking so @ propos de rien in front of Bally- 
castle Bay, that I did not for a while attend to what 
was nearer to me; but at last I saw the magnificent 
columns on whose very edge I was standing. The Head 
is 1500 feet high, of which the columns are said to 
compose a full third. They differ from the Causeway 
columns greatly ; they are not articulated, have no ball- 
and-socket joints, nor are the angles so sharply defined. 
The basalt is not so dark, being, indeed, a variety called 
greenstone, and has a weather-worn greyness of tint 
that looks quite venerable. The columns appear slender 
from their immense length, but when the top of any one 
is seen, as they are in numerous instances broken off at 
various heights, the size is very great. From the 
columns to the sea is a very steep declivity strewn with 
broken columns, or rather composed of them ; the beach 
is a mass of smaller fragments, so that it can hardly be 
practicable to get round on foot, and the roar of the 
waters bursting over them may be imagined. 

I was not allowed to go down the Grey Man’s path, 
a chasm made by the falling of a few columns; one has 
fallen across, and is strangely supported. The legend 
is, that it will fail some day upon a widow's only son. 
The path looked like the mouth of a big chimney, bat 
the view of the columns, as the difficult track winds into 
their recesses, was described to us as a full compensa- 
tion for the severe toil; however, I found it was an 
ent. rprise oftener talked of than performed, except by 
the boys of the adjacent cabins. 

I was taken away long before I had gazed my fill, 
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and years passed berore I again stood on Fairhead; the 
impression was indelible, but I was anxious to see it 
again, and after many delays we set out. From the 
point at which carriages are left to the Head is particu- 
larly wild and desolate, and this was not diminished by 
a fog, which had come over during our little journey, 
and almost disposed us to turn back, but not knowing 
that we should be able to repeat the attempt, we con- 
tinued our course. 

The guide who presented himself was the oddest 
urchin I ever beheld, fat enough for a young brother of 
Boz’s fat boy; his back was as broad as a prize pig, 
and he moved along on his wonderful fat legs with a 
diverting air of consequence and superiority over two 
or three ragged lads of ordinary size who had joined us, 
a demonstration accounted for not merely by his rotun- 
dity of carcase, but by an excellent suit of clothes with- 
out a single triangular bit fluttering about them, and by 
his father being a farmer, which he announced with an 
evident feeling of pride; he was a good-natured creature 
too, and took in very good part the sly jokes of one of 
our party upon his meagre appearance, which his com- 
rades entered into with great glee; so we trudged over 
the boggy ground very amicably ; the children bringing 
us quantities of bog myrtle, whose aromatic odour was 
particularly delicious after the long fast from all sorts of 
flowers and fragrance that one endures in this country. 

Our fatty seemed a little perplexed which path to 
take ; we proposed following one which led past a cluster 
of cabins, where we thought we might get some water 
and provender for our weary horses, but he put on a 
solemn face, and pointing with his finger to them, said, 
“ The faver’s in them houses,” and took the contrary 
path. At the houses we had startéd from on our walk, 
there was also fever, and surely no poor creatures could 
be lying in a more desolate condition, far from help, and 
in a place nearly unapproachable, and if the dread ex- 
pressed by our guide was the general feeling of the 
people, the poor sick had little to hope from the good 
offices of their neighbours. 

I fancy the diversion we made to avoid the tainted 
houses prevented our seeing the lake whose wild loneli- 
ness had pleased me so much before. The view from it 
was very singular, the bog and heath occupying all that 
is generally the space of a landscape, and the beautiful 
sea and Cantyre were seen hanging as it were half-way 
up the sky; altogether there could not have been a 
stronger contrast devised between the days of my two 
visits, so that the objects had nearly the effect of novelty. 
The perfect stillness, the mist, quite dry, but softly rising 
and falling like grey and white smoke, completely ob- 
scured every object seaward. The Grey Man loomed 
through the mist as grandly and mysteriously as Ossian 
himself could have desired ; the path yawned, and the 
fine column that has fallen across above it, appeared 
ready to fall upon any one daring to investigate further, 
without attending to the legend and biding his time; 
the waves splashed in a mellowed, subdued tone, and at 
times the line of surf could hardly be traced. 

Rathlin was only visible by fits. It was very fine 
still; but it was saddening. The heath was in bright 
bloom, and the furze, and the green of the sod was 
vivid; there was plenty of rich colour, but there wanted 
light and life; our view was confined to the earth, there 
was no heaven,—it was an image of man without the 
light of revelation, the hope of immortality. 

Fairhead is the eastern extremity of the columnar 
basalt formation, and from it to the western termination 
of the range, the rocks rise abruptly from the sea to 
great elevations. From Fairhead eastward the coast is 
still high and wild, but more broken. ‘The headland 
next to Fairhead, and divided from it by a deep ravine, 
is Murlockhead, a very picturesque conical hill, whose 
summit rose in purple blackness out of the fog which 
rested heavily on the high lands behind it, and on the 
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other headlands seawards, throwimg 1 out in fine relief. 
The coast, as far as Torhead, was just visible, and there 
coast, and sea, and sky were all ry lost. 

We loitered a long time on the Head, the rising and 
falling of the mist showing and hiding different points, 
and keeping our curiosity and interest alive, till at last 
we were so painfully reminded that our luncheon was in 
the carriage, that we abandoned the views for our 
creature comforts. We found our poor horses in great 
need of our care; the orders to walk them about, and 
give them some water, had been quite neglected, and 
there they stood with a dozen boys about them, looking 
very rueful. There was a streamlet close, but it was 
“ill convanient.” 

Whilst this matter was arranging, we ladies got into 
the carriage, and began our meal, to the great diversion 
of a considerable party of women and children, who 
established themselves on the banks on either side the 
road that they might be sure to face one of the party at 
least, and witness the operations. Our request for a jug 
of water, occasioned great perplexity. Nobody was 
willing to leave their post of observation and reversionary 
interest in the basket, and nobody knew where a jug was 
to be got. “A mug, then—a cup—or a basin—any 
thing will do.” So some boys started away to the houses 
half-a-quarter of a mile off; and, after a marvellous 
delay, came back with a slop-basin of such dirty water, 
that we threw it away, and waited patiently till we filled 
it from the streamlet. 

Our audience were all willing to share the débris of 
our sandwiches and eggs; even our fatty had lingered 
for his portion ; but as we considered his jolly sides quite 
undeserving such attention, we only presented him with 
a piece of bread and butter, which he marched off with 
in his usual sedate manner. If he goes on expanding 
upon potatoes at the same rate for the next ten years, he 
will equal Burns’ haggis-fed rustic, and “ the vera earth” 
will “ resound his tread.” 

We were so engrossed by the scene around us, that 
we omitted inquiring the size of the farm whose pos- 
session gave such complacency to the boy; but it was 
probably one of the farms from two to fifteen acres, 
which seem to me one of the plagues of Ireland. If 
they can pay their rent, and get potatoes enough, they 
are satisfied : if they cannot, they hope for better times. 
They have neither knowledge, capital, nor industry, to 
improve their farms in any way. Every suggestion 
they admit to be very good, but ill convanient—not the 
custom of the country—and not to be attempted. The 
same class in England are day-labourers, with no more 
land than the little garden the cottage stands in. They 
bring the labour, the farmer brings the information and 
the money, and so all prospers. 

The men of more acres here are marvellously indo- 
lent, of which I will give one amongst many instances 
we have met with; and it will also show another great 
evil,—the extraordinary independence of all those who 
in England would work steadily and obediently, or 
would be so rebuked that they would find it necessary to 
comply. Going on a coursing-party up the glen, we 
entered the cottage of a shrewd farmer, much addicted 
to field sports. We found him sitting before the fire 
perfectly idle. He presently accompanied us ; and upon 
our remarking the difference of temperature as we 
advanced up the glen, he agreed, and discanted with great 
complacency upon the warm and sheltered situation of 
his own farm, and the great advantage it gave him in his 
early crops. Finding no sport, he wearied and returned 
home. Some hours after, we also got tired, and return- 
ing went again into his cottage for a little rest. We 
found him still indulging in the dolce far niente. We 
were chatting with him and his wife upon country mat- 
ters ; she offered some hay for sale; we objected to the 
price, when he began a long complaint of the high rent 
he had to pay, and how was he to pay it unless he get 
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high prices, ending by saying,—“ It’s not my hay—nor 
my corn—nor my stock, that’s in it; I just have the 
selling of them for ———-~, (the landlord), an’ 
its greatly throubled I am at this time how I'll raise the 
money.” 

During our conversation, a young girl entered, whom 

we had nicknamed Julia, and sitting down, began _play- 
ing with # dirty little child. After some time, the wife 
asked Julia “ if the ropes were finished?” She replied, 
“Na,” and pursued her play and chat. At length she 
walked out as unceremoniously as she had walked in ; 
and we found that she and a man had been hired for the 
day to make some straw ropes for the better securing the 
stacks—a job that the farmer certainly ought to have 
done instead of dawdling over the fire, and which would 
have been one step towards lightening the burden of his 
rent. - 
The wife’s question was intended as an admonition, 
that Julia’s idling in the house was not the best way of 
doing her work. A reproof would have offended her 
irretrievably. And such is the irritable conceit of all the 
lower orders hereabouts, that-it is impossible to express 
displeasure in any manner without its being resented as 
an injury. Even in gentlemen’s families, little matters, 
perhaps of personal propriety, or what not, which in 
England would be at once regulated by a simple direc- 
tion, are here the subject of roundabout negociation, as 
the only means of getting the object achieved without 
giving such offence as would be extremely annoying in 
its effects to the master and mistress. 

This part of Irish character ought to be kept steadily 
in mind when judging of Irish affairs. It requires a resi- 
dence amongst them to be fully aware of the evil. At first 
they appear very agreeable, cheerful, willing, and good 
tempered ; and persons passing through the country, or 
only making a short séjour, are extremely pleased wtih 
them, and are proportionably indignant at the religious 
and political fanatics and demagogues who, working upon 
the feelings of such an interesting population, excite 
them to the commission of fearful crimes. But persons 
calmly residing amongst them, become aware of a deep 
under-current of irritability, passion, and pride, which 
rises to the surface upon the slightest opposition on any 
subject, and makes them the most difficult and disagree- 
able people to. act with ; and so ready prepared for mis- 
chief-makers that the guilt of the agitators is very 
much mitigated, though their intention remains, of 
course, equally culpable. I think a good deal of this 
unpleasant temper is attributable to their ignorance and 
contracted views, which makes them imagine that what 
they know not is useless, and a good deal to their idle- 
ness, which allows them time to dwell upon imaginary 
injuries, and by gossiping and coshering round from 
town to town, to swell them up till, like the giant that 
arose from the little ball, they become enormous in their 
eyes. The efforts that are making to educate the chil- 
dren, though very imperfect and sadly thwarted in 
various ways, will surely in time diminish these evils. But 
all the grown-up pipabiiio must pass away before any 
decided improvement can reasonably be expected. 

Even their personal wants often fail to overcome their 
laziness, or control their impertinence. A great lump of 
a my some sixteen years old, was without employment, 
and known to be very badly off. We asked him why he 
did not apply for work on the road which was making, 
and was giving constant employment to numbers for 
above a year. “Och, then, it would be ill convaniently 
going and returning so far.” We told him he would get 
10d. a day, and the distance was no great thing, about 
three miles, and in the fine long summer days. But he 
repeated that “it would be ill convanient,” though it was 
known that he was often pinched for food. Some time 
after, the boy was hired for farm-work by a man who, 
on the establishment of a post-office in the village, was 
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take round the letters; there were about five houses in 
the circuit of a mile, or mile and a half at the utmost, 
the only houses whose inhabitants were at all likely to 
require a postman, so the labour was not very severe. 
But in a few days this penniless boy gave notice to his 
master that he might employ him on the farm, or he 
might employ him for the letters, but he would not do 
both. 

One must, indeed, live in Ireland to have any idea of 
the difficulty of getting on with the tempers of the 
people ; and I have no doubt that many persons become 
absentees to escape from the daily petty grievances and 
conflicts, which, as “trifles make the sum of human 
things,” they find amount to a burthen, which, as they 
can, they gladly fling off. I used to feel very bitter 
against absentees, but now I cannot wonder at them, 
though every family that departs increases in every way 
the evils I lament. 





STREAMS AND CHILDHOOD. 


Meer playmate for a child, a blessed child, 

Is a glad singing stream, heard or unheard, 
Singing its melody of happiness 

Amidst the reeds, and bounding in free grace 

To that sweet chime.—With what a sparkling life 
It fills the shadowy dingle! Now the wing 

Of some low-skimming swallow shakes bright spray 
Forth to the sunshine from its dimpled wave; 
Now, from some pool of crystal darkness deep, 
The trout springs upward, with a showery gleam 
And splashing sound of waters. What swift rings 
Of mazy insects o’er the shallow tide 

Seem, as they glance, to scatter sparks of light 
From burnish’d films. And mark yon silvery line 
Of gossamer, so tremulously hung 

Across the narrow current, from the tuft 

Of hazels to the hoary poplar’s bough ! 

See, in the air’s transparence, how it waves, 
Quivering and glistening with each faintest gale, 
Yet breaking not—a bridge for fairy shapes, 

How delicate, how wondrous ! 

‘Well may we make the stream’s bright winding vein 
Our woodland guide, for He who made the stream 
Made it a clue to haunts of loveliness 

For ever deepening. O, forget Him not, 

Dear child! that airy gladness which thou feel’st 
Wafting thee after bird and butterfly, 

As ’twere a breeze within thee, is not less 

His gift, His blessing on thy spring-time hours, 
Then this rich outward sunshine, mantling all 

The leaves, and grass, and mossy-tinted stones, 
With summer glory. Stay thy bounding step, 
My merry wanderer ! let us rest awhile 

By this clear pool, where, in the shadow flung 
From alder boughs and osiers o’er its breast, 

The soft red of the flowering willow-herb 

So vividly is pictured. Seems it not 

E’en melting to a more transparent glow 

In that pure glass? Oh! beautiful are streams ! 
And, through all ages, human hearts have loved 
Their music, still accordant with each mood 

Of sadness, or of joy. And love hath grown 

Into vain worship, which hath left its trace 

On sculptured urn and altar, gleaming still 
Beneath dim olive boughs, by many a fount 

Of Italy and Greece. But we will take 

Our lesson e’en from erring hearts, which bless’d 
The river deities, or fountain nymphs, — 

For the cool breeze, and for the freshening shade 
And the sweet water’s tune. The One Supreme, 
The all-sustaining, ever-present God, 

‘Who dower’d the soul with immortality, 

Gave also these delights to cheer on earth 

Its fleeting passage ; therefore let us greet 

Each wandering flower sent as a boon from Him, 
Each bird-note, quivering midst light summer leaves, 
And every rich celestial tint unnamed, 
‘Wherewith transpierced, the clouds of morn and eve 
Kindle and melt away !——F ericia Hemans. 





THE COLOURS OF BIRDS’ EGGS. 


NATURALISTS have taken much pains to discover a 
reason for the varieties of colour found in birds’ eggs; 
but it does not appear that their inquiries have led to 
any satisfactory result; indeed, we know not why it 
should be expected to trace out a purpose of utility in 
the different colours and markings of eggs, any more 
than in the different tints and pencillings of flowers, or 
feathers. 

But as researches of this nature have been pursued 
to a great extent, especially by the German naturalist, 
Gléger, it may be amusing to some of our readers to 
have an account of them. It appears that this naturalist, 
by a patient investigation of all the birds of Germany, 
has been confirmed in his pre-conceived ideas, that the 
birds whose nests and eggs are the most exposed to the 
view of their enemies, lay eggs of nearly the same 
colour as the surrounding objects, while birds whose 
eggs are of a brigh: colour, and would readily attract 
notice, make their nests in hollow trees, &c., or are very 
close sitters, so that the eggs are seldom seen. He also 
observes, that in species where the female takes the sole 
charge of the eggs, she is commonly of a different colour 
from the male bird, and more in harmony with the tints 
of the objects around her. 

According to this view eggs are arranged into two 
series‘ according as their colour is simple or mixed; 
the simple colours, such as white, blue, green, and 
yellow, being the lightest, and consequently the most 
dangerous for the eggs. Gléger notices that pure, 
shining, white eggs, occur in birds whose nesting places 
are holes ‘and cavities, as in woodpeckers, wrynecks, 
rollers,- bee-eaters, kingfishers, suow-buntings, robins, 
water-ouzels, swallows, and swifts. White eggs are 
also laid by birds who construct their nests with so 
narrow an aperture that their enemies cannot see into 
them, as in the house-swallow, the wren, and certain 
titmice; and also by such birds as leave the nests very 
little by day, as owls, and hawks; and lastly, in the case 
of birds which lay only one or two eggs, and sit upon 
them immediately after, as pigeons, boobies, and petrels. 

Pale green, or pale blue eggs, are laid by many species 
which make their nests in holes, as starlings, saxicole, 
fly-catchers, &c.; in species whose nests are constructed 
with green moss, or placed among grass, but always 
well concealed, as the hedge-sparrow and blue-throated 
warbler; and also in several large species capable of 
defending themselves from their enemies, as herons, &c. 

A slight green tinge is observed upon the eggs of 
several gallinaceous birds which lay among grass, or 
which make a regular nest; as in the partridge and 
pheasant. The same colour also prevails in the eggs of 
some of the web-footed birds, which cover their eggs 
when they leave them, or are careful to look after them, 
as swans, geese, ducks, divers, &c. Eagles, vultures, 
and storks, which nestle in the open air, have eggs of a 
ruddy white; but these birds are well able to defend 
their nests. 

Party-coloured eggs are of two kinds, those with a 
white ground, and those in which the ground is of some 
other colour. Gléger finds the white ground to prevail 
most in the eggs of birds which conceal their nests well ; 
as the golden oriole, the long-tailed titmouse, the nut- 
hatch, creeper, chimney-swallow, &c. The party-coloured 
eggs whose ground is not pure white are those of the 
lark, titlark, some wagtails and buntings, crows, shrikes, 
thrushes, quails, and most of the singing birds, in which 
the colour of the interior of the nest accords with that 
of the eggs. 

That this theory of the German naturalist is not 
generally supported by facts, and must be regarded as 
fanciful and pleasing, rather than as deserving of implicit 
belief, a tolerable acquaintance with the subject will 
enable us at once to decide. The observations of Pro- 
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fessor Brande on this subject are appropriate, and furnish 
a refutation in few words. 


Rooks build a nest particularly exposed on the highest 
trees; jackdaws ae in holes ; while the lapwing, 
woodcock, and snipe lay on the bare ground, yet the colour 
of the in all these birds is nearly identical. Again, 
the blackbird and song-thrush are birds of very similar 
habits; they build in the same places; but the blackbird 
lays a dull rusty-coloured egg, and the thrush a clear blue 
one, with a few dark, well-defined spots. ‘The woodpeckers, 
it is asserted, lay white eggs; they ought, according to the 
theory, but their practices seem very different. The hawks, 
which are so able‘and accustomed to defend their nests, we 
should expect to find with pure white eggs, but they are 
dull-eoloured and inconspicuous; the buzzards, the most 
cowardly among the tribe, have perhaps the most conspicu- 
ous eggs of a The magpie is a strong bird, its well 
concealed, and the nest fortified ; but the colour of the egg 
is dull, like those of the rook, woodcock, &c. Two very 
similar eggs are those of the redstart and hedge-sparrow : 
the former builds in holes, the latter does not. The cuckoo 
very commonly selects the nest of the hedge-sparrow, 
yy Maye a spotted brown among bright blue ones, 
After this, if we admit that the brightest white are to 
be found with birds whose nests are most concealed, as the 
king-fisher, wry-neck, wren, tit, sparrow, and especially the 
bank-swallow, may we not rather infer that, the interior of 
these nests being peculiarly dark, the bright white colour 
is convenient to the bird to enable her to distinguish one 
egg from another? 





“ LINES BY WILLIAM MOTHERWELL. 


WueEwn will man learn to bear 
His heart nailed on his breast, 
‘With ail its lines of care 
In nakedness confessed ? 
* * 2 


Go, search thy heart, poor fool ! 
And mark its passions well ; 

*T were time to go to school— 
”T were time the truth to tell— 

*Twere time this world should cast 
Its infant slough away, 

And hearts burst forth at last 
Into the light of day ;— 

*Twere time all learned to be 

Fit for eternity. 





EFFECT OF THE REFORMATION UPON LEAKNING 


Ir, after the middle age, philosophy was much indebted to 
the revival of letters, it was not less benefited by the Refor- 
mation of Religion. For no sooner did the friends of truth 
and virtue apply themselves to the correction of religious 
errors, and endeavour to free mankind from the yoke of 
ecclesiastical domination, to which the whole western world 
had for many ages tamely submitted, than Philosophy, 
which had been loaded with the seme chains as Religion, 
began to lift up her head and to breathe a freer air. Deter- 
niined no longer to yield implicit obedience to human 
authority, but to exercise their own understandings, and 
follow their own judgments, these bold reformers prosecuted 
religious and kage ge ei inquiries with an independent 
— which soon led them to discover the futility and 
absurdity of the scholastic method of philosophising, and 
enabled them at the same time, in a great measure, to correct 
ber errors of philosophy, and to inform the corruption of 
religion. 

he study of ancient languages being now revived, and 
the arts of eloquence and criticism having now resumed 
their ancient station, the reformers were soon convinced, that 
ignorance and barbarism had been among the princi 
causes of the corruption of doctrine and discipline in the 
Church. Hence, whilst these honest and zealous friends of 
truth ardently longed for the reformation of religion, they 
were paar desirous to see philosophy restored to its 
former purity; and their bold attempts to subdue religious 
error and prejudice, indirectly contributed to the correction 
of philosophy, and the advancement of learning .—EnrFieLD, 
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